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Fso H.M-Im then read a paper emiti . 

. G. Roofer, h-sg., ^ ^ entitled 

jhe tree of knowledge and 
the tree of life. 

T G ROOPER, esq., : Last year, on a correspond! 

I had an opportunity of laying before you some 
aSunt of the Institution which has been founded for some 
Berlin, where women of all ranks can learn both the 


Send" rnd"the art connected with rearing and teaching 
children and the management of the house. Frau Schrader’s 
work has, I read, been treated of this week before the Frobel 
Lcie’ty It appears to me that among the many branches of 
its work which a Parents’ National Educational Union should 
bear constantly in mind, the extension of undertakings of 
this kind is one of the most important. 

We hear and some of us experience in our own families 
much of the strife of nations in the present day, and it looks 
as if our country, at the end of this century, might be again 
as it was at the end of the last, fighting for its existence as an 
imperial power. It seems well, therefore, to bear in mind the 
immense importance of making the most of every living child, 
both physically and mentally. It was a fine thought of 
Pestalozzi’s, that the character of a people could be raised by 
maternal — that is home — education which is the base of the 
work of the P.N.E.U. This conception of education, I should 
like to point out, differs much from the views of Plato, the 
founder of all educational theory. In Plato’s view education 
is the way in which the national principles and character are 
realized in the individual member of the nation. It 
nation that must somehow guide the development of t 
child through the mother. The child is thus to be broug ^ 
up, as at Sparta, largely under influences which are 
to the family. There is little left in such a system fot ^ 
free development of the individual. 

Miss Mason says rightly, education must make for 
evolution of the individual. The highest ideal of morah y 

all 


the Greek view of education was the character of a 




citizen in a good state. Such an ideal is no mean one, 
ought to have it ; but while aiming at nothing Rwer 
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ought to aim at something higher. For Christianity, building 
upon and extending the views of the Hebrews, has taught us 
to look beyond the daily needs of the society into which we 
are born. Beyond and above the laws of the nation there 
is the conception of the Laws of God. It would appear that 
if freedom of development and natural growth under judicious 
and far-sighted guidance are held the right system of 
education, then this can only be worked out effectively 
through family life. Of course lazy people are apt to confuse 
such true development on the part of the child with the 
principle of laissez faire on the part of the mother and father. 
But the truth is that unrestricted growth of the child is 
impossible without much attention on the part of all those in 
charge of him. The analogy of the garden is complete. A 
flower will not bud and bloom in natural perfection unless 
the gardener defends it from all injurious influences, and this 
art requires much science. There is no member of the P.N.E.U . 
who does not look on the nation as an aggregate of families 
and as depending for its welfare upon the successful 
organisation of family life, in which the members of the 
commonwealth are developed to the utmost in spirit, mind 
and body. It is through the family that the character of the 
nation can be raised, and that character includes the growth 

of the body as well as of the soul. 

The P.N.E.U., then, in endeavouring to direct the attention 
of parents and all who assist them, whether teachers, doctor. , 
nurses or others, to the need of a more systematic study of 
the moral, spiritual and physical nature ® ^ ^ ’ 

working in accordance with the belie s, an ’ v 

recommendations of the wisest and best o men ^ 

antiquity to the present hour, It 

that the P.N.E.U ought to encourage, what for wantjf 

better description I will JJirs. Steinthal has 

in all matters relating to famdy ’ j appears to me 

put it. the Utilitarian Education of be 

that in every county and in every arg j^j^gses in society 

an institution where girls and appertains to home 

could study the art and theory o ^ P^P 

life. In France and Germany other 

instruction of this type, and qui e evidence that 

advantages I venture to think there is some 
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erowing physically stronger and that 
stunted and ill-developed children is decreasing 
nt sure whether, when we read the account of those who 
I am not su assisting the lowest stratum of Engli.v 

the stratum w’hich I am afraid is correctly described 
'‘'"f of all the classes rather than a special class, we 

Ai sure that the English are keeping up the standard ol 
r.ne and muscle which existed before the congregation of the 
u I Lfs into big towns and manufacturing centres. 

' The following is a recent statement of the Medical Officer 
f Health in Cheltenham, who thereby defends a parent from 
L charge of cruel neglect, on the score that he is only dirty. 
The Medical Officer of Health writes, inter If dirt 

on children be taken to be neglect, within the meaning of 
the Acts quoted, there will be no end to these prosecutions. 
Very poor people are as a rule dirty, and generally verminous. 

... It is hopeless to expect that this, or any town, can 
ever be free of its naturally sluttish people and their dirty 
homes. It never struck me that such should be looked at in 
the light of criminals, nor that imprisonment is in the least 
likely to improve their condition. Under the Public Health 
Acts we deal with them in a comparatively gentle way, 
giving notice of requirements, with sufficient time for carrying 

them out Surely the better way of getting sanitary 

deficiencies amended would be to direct the attention of ffie 
sanitary authority to them. We are open to receive 
complaints and give them our attention, and possibly the 
object of the N.S.P.C.C. will be as well served by their 
inspector bearing this in mind. And so say 

It is clear that civilizing influences must work from above 
downwards. What can sanitary authorities do without deep 
seated public support, and the public can only give this 
support where properly instructed. At present men attribute 
dirt, disease and death to the visitation of God instead o 


their crass and criminal ignorance. . , j 

me may say home education ought to be studie 
home. The 3,nswpr fri fVkJr> ^ -nrv 

rhicn 


Some 


ome. The answer to this objection is that no home is 
perfectly organised that everything can be taught in it 

thet'^'f Institutions are needed. 0 ^ 

to mT institutions of this type 

IS that which exists in Edinburgh for technical tra 
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in domestic work, called the Edinburgh School of Cookery 
and Domestic Economy. Here there are elementary and 
advanced classes in cookery, dressmaking and millinery 
plain needlework, laundry work, hygiene, home nursing 
housekeeping and book-keeping. There are also courses laid 
out for housewives and lady housekeepers. Besides these 
courses, special provision is made for the training of teachers, 
including high class, plain and artisan cookery. Doubtless 
in London the Polytechnics are attempting similar work, and 
at the Battersea Polytechnic the courses are perhaps in 
some respects of a higher type and correspond more nearly 
to the ideal of such institutions as I will presently endeavour to 
describe it. Another admirable institution is the Yorkshire 
Ladies’ Council of Education with head-quarters at Leeds. 

It is my opinion that the number of institutions of this 
kind should be largely extended, and I cannot but believe 
that those who wish to do their country some service and 
help to leave it better than they find it, .should take every 
opportunity'^ of supporting this movement Unluckily the 
amount of wealth accumulated in the country is so enormous 
that to be called an educated person is perhaps becoming 
equivalent to having a dilettante knowledge of literature, 
science or art and no practical knowledge of the material 
tasks of life and living, which are relegated to other people 
and paid for as menial service. Now it may seem that the 
drift of my remarks has been to reduce the occupations of 
women to domestic drudgery, and that it tends to advance the 
materialisation of society which is already over-materialised. 
It mav also seem that the title of my paper has been selected 
because I prefer the tree of life to the tree of knowledge. 
However, I wish to advocate something very different. The 
tree of knowledge should somehow be grafted into the tree 
of life, I wish to raise the arts of living and not cut down the 
tree of knowledge. 1 can see no reason why nov\ e ge 
should be pursued by ordinary persons for its own sa 
of all relation to the needs of daily life. 1 do not see « y 
knowledge should be degraded because it is s u 
relation to practical affairs. It seems to me t ■ 

must be found of reconciling 
purposes in our studies. I cannot help ' 
technical schools for girls and women, on the cont.nent. 
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. . .n far superior to most of those which have bee„ 

just so tar ^ ^ because, while m our own country thl 

attempted in Englan , y the 


• vT and the students pursue nothing but a special 

utilitarian, es ^^^kery, or laundry work, or nursing 

J all studies of a general nature, abroad the course 
Icfical studies is held incomplete without lessons in 


. . "the technical schools for women are purei. 

studies in the rtr^thlrirr K..* _ 

utiliti 

cours 

omitt 

geography, moral conduct and olhir 

'’T^Frau Bus'ch’s Woman’s Industries School, in Leipzig, 
h object is to give the students a theoretical and practical’ 
knowledge of all the duties that belong to the management 
of family life and to inspire them with a love of industry and 
readiness to attend to business. The aim is thus strictly 
practical. But yet the time table provides the students with 
regular exercises in their native language and literature. 

In Munich, a Continuation School has been established 
consisting of a three-year course, in which girls are taught 
the care and education of children from the first cry onwards. 
They learn the most recent contributions of science to the 
subjects of breathing and ventilation, food and digestion, care 
of teeth, warmth, temperature and clothing, sickness and 
nursing. Besides the physical development of the children, 
the instruction deals with their intellectual development. 
The students learn about the senses and their mode of 
operation, the development of presentation of ideas, feeling, 
and instinct. The aid of a sensible medical man, teaching in 
the light of modern science, thus rescues the young children 
from mistaken treatment arising out of prejudice, bad tradition 
and custom and neglect. The instruction is practical as well 
as theoretical, and is treated in broad lines so that general 
principles are not obscured in a multiplicity of detail. The 
students learn the arts of the kindergarten by visiting such 
in.stitutions in the town and assisting in the occupations oi 
the infants. A doctor show's them how to fill up u nurse 
report, take temperature, and select suitable nourishment i 
sickness. Bishop Fraser once said that the right ? 
instruction for a youth was the kind which ended iu ’ 
knowing where to look for the varied information which ^ 
would be constantly requiring when grown up. Many o 
Germans now pride themselves on surpassing other nation 
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in versatility. It is no doubt very difficult indeed to combine 
versatility with stability of character. The pluck and 
pertinacity of the British bull-dog are worthy of all admiration, 
but the expansion of science and the application of it to 
industry, the growth of new wants and the fresh means of 
supplying them, all make modern life more and more complex. 
\Ve may sigh for an Arcadian simplicity and homelier living 
but the trend of civilisation is not in that direction and it is 
useless to find fault with what is not in itself necessarily bad. 
p'or it is the abuse of modern opportunities and not the use 
of them that is to be deplored. The hard thing is to live up 
to all the new advantages that surround us. The increase of 
opportunity implies increase of educated effort to make a 
worthy use of it. 

There is no valid reason w'hy practical housewifery and the 
rearing and training of children should not be intellectual 
pursuits. Almost every action may be based on science, but 
there is a tendency in the present time to take little account 
of literature and philosophy, whether mental or moral, in 
technical schools. I read a letter from a girl who had passed 
from a good elementary school to a Polytechnic. She 
described her routine and its results, and was justly proud 
of first-class certificates (beautifully ornamented) in cooking, 
washing and dressmaking. Ihe acquisition of these arts 
is worth the effort. They are the sound fruit of the tree of 
life, but none of them are by themselves stimulating, inspiring 
or elevating, apart from the products of the other tree. It is 
not a question of book versus bench, or knowledge versus 
action, but of the working of a mind on a mind. There is a 
valuable paper in Hand and Eye, for March, and also printed 
in the Report of the Sloyd Association of Great Britain and 
Ireland, for 1898, by Mr. Sidney H. Wells, Principal of the 
Battersea Polytechnic, upon the influence of the technical 
education movement on the profession of teaching. Re 
shows the danger of substituting a cook or a carpenter or a 
schoolmaster or schoolmistress, and the e ect o 
kitchen practice from the methods of true education It ^st 
not be forgotten that the disciplinary value of athletic tra g 
has been vastly enhanced since it has been undertaken by 

educated men instead of merely professiona ^ teacher. 

One of the chiefest differences is the mind o 
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■ ^ n or cook whose early training has been 

A skilled artisa exercised their minds upon the 

that they government, of history, literatu/eT 

^"’’lirsaWom see beyond the material product of their 
Will i te their art and make boys into carpem. 

"’’rircoohs.but they cannot reach the spirit. 
r I earnestly hope that ad.es and gentlemen who ha„ 
^ Me advantages of a l.beral education may take up 
“Mlv have already done, this new and difficult tas^t 
'°"fdne the tree of knowledge on the tree of life. l h„ 
M the present wave of morbid sentimentalism subsides’ 
Tat many local charities which are now devoted to antiquated 

d useless purposes may be devoted to establishing technical 
^^hools for girls and women, in which the utilitarian training 
shall not be divorced from formative studies. Ihere is need 
of men and women who will devote themselves to educational 
I’ork of this kind. It will be largely a work of self-sacrifice. 
There is little recompense of reward in it, whether in a 
pecuniary way or in respect of honour or glory. To follow 
the beaten track and supply the demand of the current 
market is far more lucrative to the producer than making 
fresh experiments, which, like all valuable experiments, though 
they are fruitful whether they succeed or fail, often do fail. 
Nevertheless, those who apply themselves earnestly to this 
work may have the satisfaction which Schiller says comes to 
all great-minded people, that they are living for posterity. 

Miss Mason said that Mr. Rooper’s suggestions seemed 
to offer a magnificent programme for the future of 
Society, in giving to men and women a living teaching o" 
living principles instead of a divorce between the knowledge 
we get and the life we lead. 

Mrs. Anson wished to know how the work could 
practically taken up. . . | 

Mr. Roofer thought this might be done by indivi ua 
efforts on the part of members to influence the 
Council. 
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Miss Blogg then spoke on 


the organization & WORK OF THE UNION. 

Miss Blogg said that a great deal had been heard of the 
work of the Union as it deals with the question of education 
from the ethical point of view, and that she would endeavour 
to show how these principles were carried out in practice. 
Through contact with many people who think that the work 
of the Union is “ all in the air,” and knowing also the 
wonderful way in which it has actually developed. Miss 
Blogg found that it was to her that suggestions for further 
developments and “enlargement of the borders” generally 
came, though the adoption or delay of new lines of thought and 
action was finally determined by the Executive Committee. 
As to the agencies already in existence : — 

7 'he Natural History Club had already been discussed. 

“ The Library” said Miss Blogg, “should be more used 
than it is at present. Branch secretaries, and members, too, 
do not seem to be aware of its use, and that there are about 
four hundred books on its shelves to be borrowed, all of 
which have been carefully chosen by a committee. The 
Library is free to all members, and the books may be kept 
for a month, or longer if necessary. Branch secretaries may 
borrow a certain number of books and lend them to their 
members. This is an excellent way of establishing a Branch 
Reading Circle.” 

The Office. “ People do not seem to realise,” continued 
Miss Blogg, “ the necessity of the Office. I myself cannot 
see how over 2,000 members can be held together without 
some central agency, and for those who are unattache to 
any branch and feel themselves very remote, it is the only 
means of keeping in touch with the Union and its vvor 
There are over a hundred of such members, and many a 
come to the Conference for the purpose of hearing ^ 
Union is doing ; to them the Central Office is a sort of head 
and a means by which they can coine in contac . 

actual workers of the Union, who f it 

for ever as printed names in the Paren s’ X of 

encourages them to continue their members ip 
tfle comparatively little advantage it brings them , ^ 
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